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may we QUOTE 


{1] Jos Martin, Jr, House 
Republican Leader: “We 
must make some cuts (in the 
budget) so that, come next 
yr, we can give the American 
people the tax reduction they long 
to have.” ... [2] Sam’L RAYBURN, 
House Democratic Leader: “Taxes 
are high and are going to stay 
high. The gov’t is big and is going 
to stay big.” ... [3] JoHN NANCE 
Garner, former Vice Pres of U S: 
on Eisenhower Administration: 
“There is one defect that any sold- 
ier has—they have no regard for 
money. They are taught at West 
Point and Annapolis to do some- 
thing and forget about the cost.” 
. .. [4] Editorial in York (Pa) Dis- 
patch: “If mbrs of Congress were 
required to whittle for an hr after 
lunch every day .. . the goings-on 
in Washington would proceed more 
smoothly.” ... [5] Rear Adm Gero 
Durex, chief of Navy task force in 
Antarctic: “We have accomplished 
all of our mission 100%. It’s the 


Week of March 10, 1957 


§ you on that? 


best news from the 
bottom of the 
world.” . . . [6] THorR 
HEYERDAHL, who 
crossed Pacific on a 
raft and wrote his 
experiences in Kon Tiki: “Where 
will the Byrds, the Amundsens and 
the Pearys of tomorrow come 
from? Certainly not from a world 
of tv-watchers and car drivers.”... 
[7] Hersert Hoover, explaining 
why so many Presidents and Prime 
Ministers become fishermen: “The 
public only yields privacy to high 
officials in fishing and in prayer.” 
. . [8] Sir Geo TxHomson, Nobel 
prize-winning British nuclear phy- 
sicist: “I’m annoyed with people 
who say, ‘Let’s ban the H-bomb.’ 
They mean let’s forget about it.” 
[9] Zsa Zsa Gasor, actress, 
commenting on wedding of her 
mother, Mrs Jolie Gabor, to Hun- 
garian Count Edmond de Szigethy: 
“He was a freedom fighter, but 
over here he lost his freedom.” 


17th year of publication 
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The Indiana Legislature has just 
passed a “right-to-work” law a- 
gainst powerful opposition of or- 
ganized labor. This action in a 
large industrial state is sympto- 
matic. Anti-labor sentiment is ris- 
ing. It is bipartisan and wide- 
spread. You have seen some evi- 
dence of this in black headlines 
relating to the racket hearings. A 
good deal more is yet to come. The 
committee headed by Sen McClel- 
lan (D-Ark) has a large store of 
ammunition in reserve. The hear- 
ings will be widely reported. 

As this program develops we 
shall note a linking of manage- 
ment and labor to underworld 
rackets. In some cases actual col- 
lusion may be demonstrated; other 
instances will reflect company 
carelessness in the handling of 
welfare funds. One purpose of the 
investigation is to impress on 
management the importance of 
closer supervision. 

This is no flare-and-fade sensa- 
tion. The investigation will prob- 


ably still be in progress a yr hence. 
And it is likely to reach into every 
large city in the nation. In some 
respects it is reminiscent of the 
crime investigations that put Ke- 
fauver into the limelight. 

The racket investigations come at 
a@ particularly inopportune time for 
organized labor, already torn by in- 
ternal dissension. As we pointed out 
a fortnight ago, white collar work- 
ers are now ascendant in the labor 
family. They must be organized 
quickly, or labor forces will lose 
ground. But these racket headlines 
will make the problem tougher. 

Another complication is the par- 
adoxical point that while there is 
an acute shortage of trained work- 
ers, unskilled labor will soon face 
a rising tide of unemployment. In 
this situation, justly or unjustly, 
the unskilled worker will become 
increasingly critical of those who 
direct union affairs. 

Finally, the public is becoming 
aware that union wages have, in 
late yrs, advanced more rapidly 
than the productivity pattern war- 
rants. This knowledge weakens la- 
bor and strengthens management 

in coming wage- 
increase battles. 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted” 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


AMERICA—Russia—1 

We are concerned to make na- 
tions friendly neighbors not only 
for the effect on our internat’l re- 
lations but because of the influ- 
ence of tensions on our domestic 
effairs. Barrington Moore, Jr, has 
expressed the opinion, which I 
share, that if there is no easing of 
Soviet-American tensions, “both 
societies may be expected to devel- 
op increasingly similar structural 
characteristics despite differences 
in proclaimed ideologies.” These 
characteristics, Mr Moore adds, 
would be a good deal closer to those 
of a garrison state than to those of 
a liberal democracy. — Harotp H 
FisHer, visiting prof of history at 
Russian Inst, Columbia Univ, “New 
Lines and an Old Gospel,” Current 
History, 2-’57. 


ART—2 

Overheard at the Museum of 
Modern Art: “I’ll bet this one was 
good before he got to messing a- 
round with it."—New Yorker. 


AUTOMATION—3 

Two secretaries were overheard 
discussing a new office machine: 
“I know that new electronic com- 
puter does the work of 3 men,” one 
observed morosely, “but personally 
I’d rather have the men.”—Public 
Service, London. 


BEHAVIOR—4 
Some people can’t wait until 


April to make fools of themselves. 
—Grit. 


BOASTFULNESS—5 

Don’t brag; it isn’t the whistle 
that pulls the train. — T Harry 
Tuompson, Sales Mgt. 


BUSINESS—6 

Plant, equipment, balance sheet 
figures, and so on, are important, 
but it is the people who operate 
the equipment and do the various 
jobs that make or break a comé« 
pany.—JoHn L CoLLyer, quoted in 
Partners. 


CHILD—Training—?7 

The determinination to insulate 
children from any sort of discom- 
fort or disappointment is a fairly 
recent phenomenon, and it will 
continue until parents realize that 
by so acting they are cheating their 
children of the chance to acquire 
the flexibility and toughness they 
are going to need. Security is fine, 
to a point, and it’s true that small 
children need a lot of it. But they 
cannot remain small children for- 
ever. Somewhere along the line 
they have to acquire the stability 
and stamina it takes to run the 
world. — ArTHUR GorRDON, “Happi- 
ness Doesn’t Come in Pills,” Wom- 
ans’ Day, 1-’57. 
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By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


Rep Carroll Kearns (R-Pa) ar- 
rived tardily at a meeting of the 
House District Committee, having 
been detained at a meeting of the 
Labor Committee. “I’m sorry to be 
so late,” he said apologetically, 
“but I’ve been in labor for 2 hrs.” 

When old-line Republicans com- 
plained about the election of 
Meade Alcorn as GOP Nat'l Chair- 
man, a “modern Republican” 
countered, “Well, as the old saying 
goes, one man’s Meade is another 
man’s poison.” 

When a local Gov’t Girl, Mar- 
jorie Mains, called a neighborhood 
bookstore recently to reserve a 
copy of the Cub Scout Manual, she 
expressed a doubt that she could 
reach the store before closing time. 

“In that case,” said the obliging 
book vendor, “I’ll leave the man- 
ual for you in the liquor store next 
door.” 

Adlai Stevenson’s accusation 
that the Administration has a 
“Rock ’n’ Roll diplomacy” set off 
a round of jive talk on Capitol 
Hill; “It must mean we are fight- 
ing the cool war” ... “The GOP 


should become BOP” .. . “Perhaps 
it’s only Adlai’s reaction to the 
Nov election when voters told him 
to ‘Go, Man, Go!’” 





COMMITTEES—8 

Every community has at least 
one sucker who will do all the work 
if given a few chairmanships. — 
York Trade Compositor, hm, York 
Composition Co. 


CONSERVATION—9 

Conservation is a positive thing, 
a method of making the fullest use 
of every resource bestowed upon 
man. Conservation connotes the 
turning of a key. But it is not 
turning a lock on what has already 
been found; it is the turning of a 
key to open new possibilities for 
usefulness. — DOUGLAS McKay, 
former Sec’y of the Interior. 


CRITICISM—10 

When a man erects a structure, 
it doesn’t worry him what idlers 
may scribble on the scaffolding.— 
Quoted by R Roy Kearon, Director 
Gen’l, Lions Internat’l, “To Be 
Careful with My Criticisms. . .” 
Lion Mag, 2-’57. 


EDUCATION—I11 

I believe that education is the 
most important problem that faces 
us today. It is even more important 
than atomic power or the Navy be- 
cause if our people aren’t properly 
educated in accordance with the 
terrific requirements of this rapid- 
ly spiraling scientific and indus- 
trial civilization, we are bound to 
go down—Adm Hyman RICKoveEr, 
Wisconsin Jnl of Education. 


Education should not only instill 
in a person a respect for know- 
ledge but it should also give him 
an open mind, a reverence for 
truth, a respect for points of view 
other than his own, and a capacity 
for critical judgment. — S Marnar, 
“Education and Social Change,” 
New Outlook, 2-’57. 








book briefs... 


What is perhaps the most stag- 
gering publishing proposal of all 
time has just been announced by 
the British Museum. They purpose 
to issue a catalog of all books in 
all Western languages, from the 
beginning of printing, around 1450, 
to the middle of the 20th Century. 
This will involve listing an esti- 
mated 5 million books, and will re- 
quire about 300 vol’s. The Museum 
plans to issue these at the rate of 
one a wk for 6 yrs. (Museum execs 
might be interested in a new elec- 
tronic printer, announced last wk, 
which, it is said, can produce a 
book the size of Gone With the 
Wind in 2% min’s.) 

As might be expected, there has 
been, of late, a marked increase in 
the demand for Hungarian diction- 
aries, particularly the type giving 
“Hungarian-English” and “English- 
Hungarian” definitions. Two dis- 
tinct markets have developed. First, 
of course, refugees are buying the 
books. But it is interesting to note 
that many Americans are taking a 
new interest in the Hungarian lan- 
guage. 

We don’t know what volume cur- 
rently holds the honor, but Salva- 
dor Dali, the Spanish surrealist 
painter is, we hear, planning what 
he boasts will be “the most expen- 
sive book in the wirld.” It’s tobe an 
illustrated edition of Don Quizote 
(issued by Jos Foret, Paris) limited 
to 197 copies. The 1st copy will sell 
for 10 million francs ($28,000); the 
rest for 2 million francs each. 


“There are two books which 
should be in every home and 
be read by every mbr of the 
family. They are the Bible, 
which tells of the miracles of 
God, and the seed catalog 
which proves it.” — Burton 
Huts, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens. 





ae 
4/7 
The Roundup, monthly publica- 
tion of Western Writers of Ameri- 
ca, recently published a yr-by-yr 
record of sales of the Ist 10 titles 
issued by Pocket Books, back in '39. 
Shakespeare’s Great Tragedies 
heads the list with a record of 2,- 
005,000 copies. Bambi, slowest seller 
of the original ten, has, neverthe- 
less, racked up an impressive total 
of 289,000 copies to date. 


S J Perelman, speaking at the 
Book and Author Luncheon spon- 
sored by N Y Herald-Tribune, ob- 
served that most persons believe 
the author leads a glamorous life. 

“It is,” said Perelman, “about as 
glamorous as working for the U 8 
Post Office, and there are, in fact, 
remarkable similarities. The au- 
thor handles vast quantities of 
paper, stamps and envelopes, and 
handles them twice—once when 
the manuscript is sent out to an 
editor, and again when it returns.” 
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FAMILY LIFE—12 

The theme of modern family liv- 
ing is “togetherness.” This means 
that Pop washes the dishes before 
he starts bldg the porch furniture 
so that Mother can get her PTA 
telephoning done in time to drop 
Jr at scout mtg on her way to the 
textile painting class—Minnesota 
Jnl of Education. 


GIFTS—Giving—13 

A striking epitaph was written 
for Edw Earl of Devonshire in 
1419: “What we gave, we have; 
what we spent, we had; what we 
kept, we lost.”—The late Rev Wat- 
TER L LINGLE, “Giving & Receiv- 
ing,” Christian Observer, 2-20-’57. 


GOD—and Man—14 

I once heard a newspaper re- 
porter ask Billy Graham: “How do 
you explain your success?” 
“The only explanation I know is 
God.” 

“But why,” asked the reporter, 
“did God choose you?” 

“When I get to Heaven,” said 
Billy, “that’s the ist question I 
am going to ask Him.” — STANLEY 


Hicw, Billy Graham (McGraw- 
Hill. 
The great British statesman 


Gladstone is quoted as having once 
said that “Statesmanship is find- 
ing out where God Almighty is go- 
ing in the next 75 yrs, and then 
going in that direction.” Much be- 
sides statesmanship depends upon 
our thus seeking God’s leadership 
and guidance—Wm T McELroy, 
“Editorial Notes,” Christian Obser- 
ver, 2-13-"57. 
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“GOOD OLD DAYS”—15 

They call ’em the good old days, 
but in 1910, if you were in that 
elite class who owned a car, you 
paid more than $1 for every 100 
mi’s you got out of an automobile 
tire. Today you can get 100 mi’s of 
use out of 10 cents’ worth of tire— 
thanks to improved roads and 
mfr’g methods.—NeaL O’Hara, Mc- 
Naught Syndicate. 


Que scrap book 


Almost every speaker of our 
time has, on one occasion or 
another, used some definition 
of an expert. But perhaps the 
1st of these contemporary quo- 
tations (and one still frequent- 
ly employed) was coined by 
NicHOLAS Murray BuTLER, born 
95 yrs ago (Apr 2, 1862). He 
used it in a Commencement 
address at Columbia Univ: 

An expert is one who knows 
more and more about less and 
less. 


HEALTH—16 

The American male has long 
been indoctrinated with the phil- 
osophy which states that he must 
live, work and play at a dizzy pace, 
that he can and should wade thru 
all emotional and physical situa- 
tions without flinching and with- 
out reflection. This cult of manli- 
ness is one of the reasons why the 
average lifetime for a man is about 
4 yrs less than for a woman.—Dr 
LemvureL C McGee, “The Killing 
Cult of Manliness,” Today’s 
Health, 1-"57. 











HUMAN NATURE—17 

Human nature itself is a com- 
posite of conflicts and contradic- 
tions. Charlie McCarthy noted the 
truth with whimsical insight when 
he complained to Edgar Bergen: 
“My trouble is that I am torn be- 
tween vice and versa.” So are we 
all. We are not one unified self; we 
are many selves. . . We need to be 
pulled together, our contradictions 
and conflicts resolved in a spiritual 
point. — Harotp BLAKE WALKER, 
“Living to the Point,” Presbyterian 
Life, 2-16-’57. 


HUMILITY—18 

One way to restore humility is 
to read the help-wanted ads. You’d 
be surprised how many positions 
there are which you are too ignor- 
ant, too unattractive, or too old to 
fill—Kiwanis Mag. 


IDEAS—19 

The mind has a great wide door, 
thru which gossip and rumors can 
rush in with ease; but a new idea 
can hardly get in without a set of 
burglar tools—Information. 


INTELLIGENCE—Stupidity—20 

Most of us will admit we’re fairly 
intelligent—we just have a lot of 
stupid help. — P-K Sideliner, hm, 
Peter Kunz Co. 


KNOWLEDGE—21 

If our learning succeeds only in 
making us wealthy or famous, our 
studying has not been of the full- 
est benefit, but if it enables us to 
be of higher service to God and 
man it is worth all the yrs of effort 
it has cost us. One of life’s greatest 
satisfactions is the feeling that we 
have helped another person in 
some way. — ELitsworTH KaALAs, 
“Why Study?” You, 3-’57. 


LEADERSHIP—22 

Owen D Young, one-time dy- 
namic head of Gen’l Electric, was 
asked how he managed to find the 
time and energy necessary to keep 
abreast of the multitudinous de- 
tails and responsibilities of his job. 

“Organization,” he repl’d briefly. 
“Picking the men is the hardest 
part, and of course, the root of it 
all. There are 2 kinds of execs; 
those who become confused with 
detail and those who can at any 
time put on the magnifying glass 
to get enough intensity of defini- 
tion of all detail.”—Property, syn- 
dicated by Cambridge Assoc’s, 
Boston. 


LIFE—Living—23 

Life is . . .a battle (Marcus Av- 
RELIUS); @ hollow bubble (E V 
CooKE); an empty dream (Ros’t 
BROWNING); a walking shadow 
(SHAKESPEARE); 2 long tragedy 
(Isaac Watts); a jest (JoHn Gay); 
a document to be _ interpreted 
(AMIEL); a cup of tea (J M Bar- 
RIE); a dusty corridor, shut at both 
ends (Roy CAMPBELL); a bumper 
filled by fate (THos BLACKLOCK); 
a smoke that curls (W E HENLeEy); 
a long headache in a noisy street 
(JOHN MASEFIELD); a fortress which 
neither you nor I know anything 
about (NAPOLEON); a flame that is 
always burning itself out (BrrNnarp 
SHaw); like a scrambled egg (Don 
Maraqvis); a game of whist between 
Man and Nature (CHRISTOPHER 
MorRLEY); @ wave which arises and 
which is opposed by the descending 
movement of matter (Henrr Berc- 
SON) .—ALBERT VERNEY, in “A Line 
o’ Type or Two,” Chicago Tribune. 
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Philip Nolan 


Epw EveReTT HALE, born 135 yrs 
ago (Apr 3, 1822) won his greatest 
renown with The Man Without a 
Country, published in 1863. After 
half-a-million copies of the Ameri- 
can edition had been sold, it was 
translated into German. An Amer- 
ican magazine editor (who shall 
be mercifully unnamed) picked it 
up in translation and published it 
as “a German addition to Ameri- 
can history.” 

To the authors discomfiture, 
many persons viewed the fictional 
acc’t as the actual biography of the 
central character, Philip Nolan. 
But the good Unitarian minister 
was even more perturbed when he 
learned that a real Philip Nolan 
had lived, and was slain by Spani- 
ards in Texas in 1801. His inad- 
vertent use of the name so weighed 
upon the author’s mind that 13 
yrs later, he wrote the story of the 
Texan hero in a book titled Philip 
Nolan’s Friends. From the preface 
of the novel we quote: 

I felt that I owed something to 
the memory of Philip Nolan. > 
He was murdered by the Spanish 
Gov’t, who dishonored their own 
passport for his murder. Were such 
an event possible now, war within 
an hr would be the consequence... 
But Spain was strong then, Ameri- 
ca weak, and Mr Jefferson was 
“pacific.” 
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LITERATURE—24 


We're a wee bit tired of the cult 
of the ugly and violent which is 
today’s literary fashion. These 
troubled times are not easy ones 
for the creative artist, the man es- 
pecially sensitive to the disinte- 
grations of many of the complac- 
encies of yesterday. But a Sopho- 
cles or a Dante, a Tolstoy or a Dos- 
toevsky, even a Hardy or an Ibsen, 
gave us heroes, not merely victims; 
tragedy, not merely pathology; the 
glow of life, not merely “the irides- 
cence of decay.”—Christian Science 
Monitor. 
MANPOWER—Training—25 

It has been estimated that the 
efforts of a mere 1% of its total 
population move the world for- 
ward. There is never an abundance 
of these indispensable men. In 
primitive communities a handful 
suffices; more are needed, propor- 
tionately, as societies become more 
civilized. In our own complex tech- 
nological society, a 3% annual in- 
crease in gross nat’] product calls 
for a 4% to 5%% annual increase 
in scientific and engineering man- 
power. Where 50 yrs ago one en- 
gineer sufficed for every 100 work- 
ers, today we need one for every 
60 workers and in some industries 
one for every 20.—Rear Adm H G 
RICKOVER, enginecr-scientist who 
created atomic sub Nautilus, “Let’s 
Stop Wasting Our Greatest Re- 
source,” Sat Evening Post, 3-2-’57. 


MARRIED LIFE—26 

“Don’t try to cultivate perfection 
in the woman you marry,” we ov- 
erheard Granddad Hillis coaching 
some young men. “You may suc- 
ceed, but you’ll then discover you 
weeded out many of the very traits 
that made you love her in. the be- 
ginning.” — Burton Hiitis, Better 
Homes & Gardens. 
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Week of Mar 31-Apr 6 


Nat'l Arts & Crafts Wk (1-7) 
Boys’ Club Wk (1-7) 

Nat'l Laugh Wk (1-8) 

Cancer Control Month (Apr) 
Nat’l Hobby Month (Apr) 
World Peace Month (Apr) 

Mar 31—225th anniv (1732) b of 
Franz Joseph Haydn, Austrian 
composer (see Or ALL THINGS). . . 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
estab 70 yrs ago (1887)...40 yrs ago 
(1917) US purchased Virgin Islands 
(formerly Dutch West Indies) 
from Denmark for $25 million. . . 
20th anniv (1937) 1st production of 
automatic transmission on Olds- 
mobile and Buick automobiles, 
opening new era of simplified driv- 
ing. 

Apr 1—All Fools’ Day. . . It was 
just 30 yrs ago (1927) that the 1st 
night scheduled passenger flight 
was made. A 3-engine Fokker of 
Colonial Transport Co took off 
from Hadley Field, N J (at that 
time the nation’s only lighted air- 
way) for Boston, Mass. 

Apr 2—165th anniv (1792) estab 
of U S Mint. . . 95th anniv (1862) 
b of Nicholas Murray Butler, long- 
time Pres of Columbia Univ; in ’31 
he shared with Jane Addams the 
Nobel prize for peace. . . The na- 
tion’s lst moving picture theater, 
the Electric Theater, opened at 
Los Angeles 55 yrs ago (1902). It 
was a tent show; admission 10 cts. 
... 4 yrs ago (1917) Pres Wood- 
row Wilson asked the U S to enter 
World War I “to make the world 
safe for democracy.” (War was 
formally declared on Apr 6). 





Apr 3—135th anniv (1822) b of 
Edw Everett Hale, American cler- 
gyman; author, The Man Without 
a Country (see Gem Box)... 120th 
anniv (1837) b of John Burroughs, 
American naturalist. 


Apr 4—155th anniv (1802) b of 
Dorothea Lynde Dix, pioneer in 
American prison reform. . . Postal 
service in America was estab 265 
yrs ago (1692) by parliamentary 
act. / 


Apr 5—130th anniv (1827) b of 
Sir Jos Lister, English surgeon; 
introduced antiseptics into surgery. 
120th anniv (1837) b of Algernon 
Chas Swinburne, English poet. 


Apr 6—Army Day (marks anniv 
of our declaration of war in 1917) 
. . . 630 yrs ago (1327) poet Fran- 
cesco Petrarch introduced us to a 
woman known only as “Laura,” 
central character of his poetical 
series the Canzoniere. He ist saw 
her on this day at the Church of 
St Clara, Avignon, in Southern 
France, and bestowed a love that 
was not requited. She died of the 
plague 21 yrs to the day after their 
fateful meeting. 30 yrs ago 
(1927) U S Dep’t of Commerce be- 
gan issuance of aviation pilot’s li- 
cense. 
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The approaching 225th anniv of 
Franz Joseph Haydn (Mar 31, 
1732) reminds us that he was per- 
haps the most prolific of the clas- 
sical composers. His output in- 
cludes 104 symphonies, 16 over- 
tures, 76 quartets, 68 trios, 54 sona- 
tas, 31 concertos, 24 operas, three 
oratorios (including the great 
Creation) and hundreds of assort- 
ed pieces, composed primarily for 
the church. 

But now, at long last, arises the 
1st serious threat to Haydn’s pro- 
duction record. It is the Datatron, 
a tune-writing electronic brain de- 
veloped by the Burroughs Corp’n. 

Going on the theory that Ameri- 
can popular music is strictly codi- 
fied, the mathematicians worked 
out a formula, substituting num- 
bers for notes and equation for 
tempo. To set the machine going, 
a random number is introduced 
from a keyboard. This starts a di- 
gital chain reaction in which the 
machine picks off a series of coded 
numbers and matches them neatly 
against its musical criteria. 

The ist machine-made composi- 
tion, Pushbutton Bertha (with 
lyrics by Jack Owens) was recently 
given a television debut. Theoreti- 
cally Datatron is capable of grind- 
ing out 10 billion tunes without 
human intervention. But Burroughs 
men say, comfortingly, that it’s “an 
experiment of mathematical im- 
portance only.” 
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PRAYER—27 

John Wanamaker, who in addi- 
tion to being one of America’s 
greatest merchants served in a 
high governmental position, was 
asked: “What was your most glori- 
ous hr?” “It was,” ans’d Wanamak- 
er, “when I was a child and my 
mother took my two baby hands 
and folded them in prayer as she 
pointed me to God.” — A Gorpon 
Nassy, “Let’s Learn to Pray,” Pul- 
pit Digest, 1-’57. 


PROGRESS—28 

One aftermath, if not result, of 
World War II has been the great- 
est upsurge in world literacy yet 
experienced. We shall not suggest 
that war is a better teacher than 
teachers, but it remains a truism 
that social upheaval and change 


precede, indeed necessitate pro- 
gress.—Editorial, Phi Delta Kap- 
pan. 


RELIGION—29 

The personal and social aspects 
of the Christian gospel necessarily 
involve each other. If the preacher 
starts to deal with an important 
social question, he finds himself 
facing personal issues, for without 
transformed individuals no Chris- 
tian social solution will ever work. 
And if he starts dealing with inti- 
mate personal problems, he finds 
himself confronting social situa- 
tions which powerfully and often 
disastrously affect individuals. — 
Harry Emerson Fospicx, in In- 
formation Service. 


SECURITY—30 

Parents are not obligated to give 
their children a secure future, but 
they are obligated to give them a 
secure foundation on which to bld 
their future—Dr RaLtpx W Sock- 
MAN, Together. 








SEXES—31 

Never send a boy to do a man’s 
work. Send a woman.—KatTiE Lovu- 
CHHEIM, quoted in Personal Effici- 
ency. 


SOCIALISM—32 

There is always free cheese in a 
mouse trap—K V P Philosopher, 
hm, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—33 

A really good teacher can create 
a hunger and thirst after learning 
—and gradually work himself out 
of a job—Wwan G SALTONSTALL, prin- 
cipal, Phillips Exeter Academy. 


THOUGHT—34 

There are no such things as idle 
thoughts. All your thinking works 
either for good or bad. Positive 
thinking can make you stronger. 
Negative thinking is exhausting.— 
Thoughts for Today, hm, Arnold H 
Glasow Co. 


TRUTH—Science—35 

Science is teaching man to know 
and reverence truth, and to be- 
lieve that only as far as he knows 
and loves it can he live worthily on 
earth and vindicate the dignity of 
his spirit—Moses Harvey, Science 
Digest. 


WISDOM—36 

Knowledge is awareness of the 
fact that fire will burn: wisdom is 
remembrance of the blister—Ros’r 
QUILLEN, Instrumentalist. 


WORRY—37 

It’s difficult to decide whether 
to worry about birth rates and 
over-population or H-bombs and 
depopulation. — Dan KIDNEY, 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 





As you may have noted in an- 
other column, the annual obser- 
vance of Nat'l Laugh Wk is immi- 
nent (Apr 1-8). This brings to 
mind a communication we have 
lately rec’d from the sponsors of 
that occasion, The Nat’l Ass’n of 
Gagwriters, in which they relate 
a plan to form an Ass’n to Mark 
the Observance of Special Wks. 
Since there are now more than 300 
listings of occasions to be marked, 
we assume that an executive—a 
sort of Secretary of Observance— 
could find ample employment in 
seeing that each special period is 
duly and dutifully celebrated. Just 
to help things along, we remind 
you not to overlook Dried Fruit 
Wks, a period extending from Mar 
16 thru the 3lst. By the time 
you’re pretty sick and tired of 
Dried Fruit, you can have a wel- 
come change to canned pears. 
Pearadise-in-April takes in the en- 
tire month. But don’t overlook the 
fact that the Cereal-and-Milk 
Spring Festival people have a 
mortgage on the same period. Do 
try to work things out amicably. 

A timely note from Harry C 
Bauer, Director of Libraries at the 
Univ of Washington, Seattle, rep’ts 
that students in the freshman 
composition classes are coming a- 
part at the themes. 
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The famous psychiatrist and lec- 
turer, Dr Alfred Adler, was speak- 
ing before a group of businessmen. 
The gist of his lecture was that 
people with handicaps frequently 
specialize in fields where their 
handicaps would seem impossible 
obstacles to success. To prove his 
point, he named a number of fam- 
ous musicians who had been parti- 
ally deaf, painters who were af- 
flicted with poor eyesight, etc. The 
lecture over, he asked for ques- 
tions. Instantly, from the back of 
the audience, a voice asked querul- 
ously, “Doctor, if your theory is 
right doesn’t it mean that weak- 
minded people would tend to be- 
come psychiatrists?” — Property, 
syndicated by Cambridge Assoc’s, 
Boston. a 


“ ” 


A grammar teacher asked her 
pupils to supply antonyms for cer- 
tain words. “What is the opposite 
of sorrow?” she asked. 

“Joy,” was the quick response. 

“That’s correct. Now what is the 
opposite of misery?” 

“Happiness,” called out one stu- 
dent. 

“Right. Now give me the oppo- 
site of woe.” 

“Giddy-ap!” came a voice from 
the rear—E E Kenyon, American 
Wkly. b 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use. 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


FRED FRITCH 


Chow had been anything but 
appetizing at our camp for 
several wks. Then one day a 
colonel from Washington drop- 
ped in to inspect our mess 
halls. After he had completed 
his tour he called a meeting of 
all officers. 

He gave us a calling down on 
waste, and garbage disposal, 
concluding his remarks by 
saying, “I saw better food in 
your garbage cans than I 
found on the tables of other 
camps.” 

On the way to chow after 
the lecture, I stopped to throw 
my cigar butt into a garbage 
can and accidently dropped my 
notebook into the can. I was 
retrieving it when my com- 
manding officer came along. 

“Captain Fritch,” he _ said, 
tapping me on the back, “into 
the mess hall with you. You're 
no better than the rest of us!” 





99 

A grandmother was remonstrat- 
ing with the small boy about the 
way he said his prayers. “You don’t 
have to shout,” she protested. “God 
can hear you.” 

“But, Grandma,” the lad protest- 
ed, “It says ‘hollered be thy 
name!’”—FRANCES RODMAN. c 















De-wbie QUIPS 


A wealthy Texan, the financial 
and social leader in his locality, 
was asked by a visitor: 

“Why do you stay in such a little 
one-horse town?” 

“Well,” said the Texan, “I sup- 
pose it’s because I happen to be 
the horse!”—DaNn BENNETT. d 


“ ” 


Jeb, the local ne‘er-do-well, some- 
how got to be a candidate for sher- 
iff in his small town in Vermont. 
He electioneered at every farm in 
the county, making pencil nota- 
tions of the result of each meet- 
ing. 

At one farmhouse a& woman 
greeted him with a fiery tirade. 
“You good-for-nuthin’!” she cried, 
brandishing a broom. “You get 
outta here!” 

“Now just a min,” purred Jeb, 
soothingly, “I just came to ask 
you to vote for me for sheriff.” 

“Vote for you!” snorted the 
woman, derisively. “Why, you not 
only ain’t fit to hold public office, 
you ain’t fit to walk the streets. 
You oughta be in jail. Beat it—get 
out!” 

Candidate Jeb beat a hasty re- 
treat to the road. Then, running 
down his list to the woman’s name, 
he pencilled after it: “Doubtful.”— 
Newark Star Ledger. e 


“ ” 


“Meet me at the Waldorf-Astoria 
at eight,” said the boy. 

“The Waldorf!” exclaimed the 
girl. “Say, that’s a nice place.” 

“Yeah,” he repl’d, “and it’s close 
to where we’re going, too.”—Imp. f 


America is still a free country. 
Here, if you don’t like the weather, 
you can move to another place and 
not like it there—Howtz LASSETER. 

Women’s hats might not be so 
bad if only they didn’t go to wom- 
en’s heads.—CHARLES RUFFING. 

The modern girl dresses so that 
a man’s imagination will run away 
with her—Dan BENNETT. 

When a girl plays hard to get, 
it’s her way of leading a man on a 
marry chase—GLEEN R BERNHARDT. 

Marriage is one union that defies 
management.—ERNEST BLEVINS. 


If at first you don’t succeed, try. 
—FRANKLIN P JONES. 


We hope the scientists discover 
that Mars is not inhabited. This 
country can’t afford to stretch 
for’gn aid any farther. — United 
Mine Workers Jnl. 


Architects cover their mistakes 
with ivy, doctors with sod, and 
brides with mayonnaise. — Keever 
Jester. 


What money there is, is circulat- 
ing so fast these days that the 
germs on it are suffering from air 
sickness.—Tit-Bits, London. 
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A Harrisburg, Pa, used car dealer 
has advertised: 

“For the next 3 days we will buy 
up to 10 of your Elvis Presley rec- 
ords for a credit of $5 per record 
on the purchase of any car on our 
lot.” 

The advertisement continues: 

“Special offer to parents only!— 
If you’re a parent you can wield 
the hammer on the records.”—A P. 

g 


Anybody who has been around 
Washington for long knows that 
when you say a congressman is 
“on the floor” it means he’s in the 
chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the Senate. 

But here’s what happened to one 
solon who’s still trying to flush out 
@ rumor in his district that he’s an 
alcoholic. After a number of at- 
tempts to reach the congressman 
by long distance, a constituent 
passed on this tale: 

“I just can’t imagine what has 
happened to our congressman. 
Every time I try to call him his 
sec’y says, ‘He can’t talk, he’s on 
the floor.’ Now I never thought he 
was a drinking man, but it seems 
strange that he can’t get up off 
the floor and come to the phone.” 
—Dovcitas LarsEN & KENNETH O 
GrmmoreE, Scripps-Howard Newspa- 
pers. h 


They were discussing a mutual 
acquaintance. 

“I admire the man’s unusual 
modesty,” said one. 

“Yes,” agreed the other, “but you 
must admit he has a great deal to 
be modest about.”—Jack KytTir. i 
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In Babe Ruth’s first yr with the 


Yankees, he drew Ping Bodie for 


a@ roommate. But they were room- 
ies in name only. The Babe was 
such a confirmed playboy that 
Bodie saw little of him. Someone 
once asked Ping, “Who are you 
rcoming with?” 

He repl’d: “Babe Ruth’s valises.” 
—Scholastic Coach. j 


After end-of-term prizes were 
distributed in the 4th-grade, Rus- 
ty’s mother asked him if he got an 
award. “No,” he replied, “but I got 
a horrible mention.” — Mississippi 
Educational Advance. k 


It was a grade 3, and the chil- 
dren were learning the difference 
between a half and a third. The 
teacher, in order to clinch the mat- 
ter once and for all, asked the 
class this question. 

“Which would you rather have: 
a half of a pie or a third of a pie?” 

Calling on Diane, one of her 
bright performers, the teacher con- 
fidently awaited the answer. Diane, 
a@ young person not averse to a 
turn in the spotlight, repl’d, “I’d 
rather have a third of a pie.” 

Frowning in perplexity, for Di- 
ane rarely went off the deep end, 
the teacher asked: “What made 
you give that answer?” 

With hauteur befitting one much 
older, Diane repl’d: “I’m on a di- 
et!”—Frances T Boyian, -Chicago 
Principals’ Club Reporter. 1 


“ ” 


A little tot, in church for the 
first time, watched the ushers pass 
the collection plates. When they 
neared the pew, he piped up so 
everyone could hear: “Don’t pay 
for me, Daddy; I’m under five.”— 
Texas Outlook. m 














Thar She Blows! 


Thanks to a new means of pre- 
serving whale meat, Americans 
may soon be eating whaleburgers 
as readily as hot dogs—News item. 


Come, let us hymn and let us hail, 
The burger that is made of whale, 
A burger very large and thick, 
Reminding one of Moby Dick, 


A burger served with heaps of 
mustard, 

Which, if not tender as a custard, 

We'll eat, some not-far-distant 
noon, 

And thank the whaler’s keen har- 
poon. 


Oh, Captain Ahab, my respects, 

And may I also add Greg Peck’s. 
Yours was the bitter, valiant fight 
I'll think of you each time I bite. 





e6. 
44 


Richard Widmark, the British 
actor, is telling of an amusing 
compliment rec’d from boy actor 
Tommy Rettig, who has appeared 
with him in three films so far. Be- 
tween these pictures, Tommy has 
been busy in the American tv 
Lassie stories, appearing with the 
famous canine star. 

“You know, Mr Widmark,” he 
exclaimed recently, “it would be 
perfect working with you—if you 
could only bark!”—Tit-Bits, Lon- 
don. n 


Not having any change in the 
house one day, I helped myself to a 
few coins from my 5-yr-old daugh- 
ter’s toy bank. Later Ruthie took 
her money out and set it in a row 
in front of her. Looking at me ac- 
cusingly, she remarked, “Some- 
body’s taken my money. It doesn’t 
reach as far as it should.” — Mrs 
ERNEST MILLER, Parents’ Mag. o 


It was Sunday morning and the 
bleary-eyed husband, tired but de- 
termined, crept downstairs to the 
kitchen. In a short while he re- 
turned, carrying a breakfast tray 
which he carefully set down on the 
bed before his wife. She was de- 


lighted. 
“Darling, what a wonderful sur- 
prise,” she cried. “The tray .is 


beautiful and the food looks deli- 
cious.” 

“Then you noticed just what 
I’ve done?” he asked. 


“Of course, dear, every detail. 
Why?” 
“Because,” said the husband 


briskly, “this is exactly how I want 
my breakfast served every morn- 
ing from now on.”—E E KENYON, 
American Wkly. Pp 


“ ” 


A prof of ancient history took a 
long, disapproving look at his new- 
born son and told the doctor, 
“We'll name him Theophilus.” 
“Why wish a name like that on the 
poor little tyke?” asked the doctor. 
“Because,” said the prof, “he’s 
Theophilus looking baby I ever 
saw.” — Bennett Cerr, Saturday 
Review. q 
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Sam’L CaRDINAL StritcH, Catholic 
archbishop of Chicago, on rock ’n’ 
roll dancing: “It is a throwback to 
tribalism in recreation that cannot 
be tolerated for Catholic youth.” 

1-Q-t 


Rev JoHn H Horney, vicar of St 
Paul’s Church, East London, Eng- 
land, expressing wonderment at 
the fuss created by rock ’n’ roll 
dancing: “It is irresistible fun 
(but) personally I perfer waltzing, 
which, incidentally, is sensual in a 
way which rock ’n’ roll never is.” 

2-Q-t 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


news of the N HW 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Are you planning vacation trips? 
Do you travel a lot on business? 
Today’s items are designed to make 
traveling pleasanter—and one of 
them, on the gadgety side, really 
intrigues us. It’s an _ inflatable 
clothes-hanger. Even the nicest 
hotels seem to think 2 clothes- 
hangers are an ample supply—but 
dont let it worry you. Just provide 
yourself with these plastic hangers, 
blow them up like a balloon when 
you unpack, and there you are. No 
sharp edges, of course. By the 
way, if it turns chilly, you can also 
use these hangers for hot water 
bottles. They’re made in Germany, 
but available here in good travel 


dep’ts or specialty shops. 


If your problem is having more 
luggage than space, this should 
help: A J Industries Corp’n, De- 
lavan, Wis, makes a luggage car- 
rier that fits on car’s trunk lid 
with suction cups and straps, if 
you want it only temporarily; it 
can also be permanently installed. 
About $50. 


If you’re lucky enough to have 
a car airconditioner, you can at- 
tach a deodorizer to it. Science 
News Letter reports this, says air 
cleaner is slowly evaporating solid. 
Eliminates odors ranging from 
garlic to skunk. 





